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beyond, she saw Clive Lee, quietly sitting on its 
lower step, like one who waits for another. As she 
came slowly forward, he sprang from his seat, and 
with outstretched arms barred her way, as he said : 

"Jessie, I have come for you! I demand my own 
— that for which I have so long patiently waited." 

There were no "whispering boughs," among the 
silent green trees, to tell us what the lovers said. 

Enough for us to know that three months later 
there was a quiet, but very happy wedding at the old 
country-seat, and after that Clive Lee and Jessie went 
over the ocean to their new Eden, leaving behind 
them all the sorrowful past. —A.H. Cady. 



THE RETRIEVER. 



This handsome dog, with long, black, wavy hair, 
is of the same family as the Newfoundland dog. In 
England, where it is highly prized by the sportsman, 
the retriever is of slighter build than its Labrador 



A RETRIEVER. —After Deiker. 

ancestor, but makes up in activity what is lost in 
power. As shown in the picture, it is the business 
of the retriever to hunt up and fetch the game 
which has been shot. Usually, instead of retrieving 
hares, it goes in search of birds which have been 
brought down by the rifle, and perchance fallen into 
some pond or marsh. The retriever has a quick eye, 
and is not to be fooled if the sportsman misses his 
game, since it knows, as well as its master, whether 
or not the shot has hit the mark. 



THE BASHFUL LOVER, 

A PICTURE which so completely tells its own story 
as the one before the reader, from the brush of J. M. 
Burfield, of Diisseldorf, needs very little letter-press 
explanation. Longfellow, in his poem of " Miles 
Standish," represents a lover as saying that he would 
rather face the mouth of a cannon than be in the 
position in which our " bashful lover " is represented. 



The court favorite, who appears here in full dress of 
wig, sword, and embroidered coat, of the style of a 
century ago, has lost his presence of mind, and is 
busily engaged in pulling to pieces the bouquet of 
flowers he intended to present to his sweetheart. 
She is calm, undisturbed, and amused. For in this 
matter of love and marriage woman is queen, and 
holds the fates in her own hands. Men propose and 
women dispose, save in a few notable instances, as 
in the case of Queen Victoria, who sent for Prince 
Albert to say to him that she sought his hand in 
marriage. To be disappointed in love, or suffer from 
unrequited love, is no small matter. Washington 
Irving, Goldsmith, and Collins lived the lives of ex- 
emplary bachelors, since death, or some other cause, 
took from them their sweethearts. Sometimes, many 
years ago, a really honest and sincere lover was 
jilted. Of one of these it is recorded that "Sir 
Christopher Hales, being jilted by a lady, who prom- 
ised him marriage, and put him ofl" on the day set for 




their marriage, gave her a good whipping at parting." 
The bashful lover has not arrived at the point of 
actually proposing, although he is nearing it, and if 
there is any thing in the expression of the lady's face, 
he should take courage, and proceed at once. "As a 
general rule," writes a modern author, " even the 
bashful lover will turn up in the church at the time 
fixed. He and his friends creep in after a somewhat 
obscure and inglorious fashion, compared with the 
brilliancy of the bride's array. Sometimes the bride- 
groom does not turn up. I have quite a small col- 
lection of cases in which that striking incident has 
occurred. On one occasion the discarded bride tore 
up her beautiful dress from top to bottom. Ofttimes, 
however, the philosophical remark is made that it is 
a lucky escape. I think the knout ought to be given 
to all jilters, with Liberia superadded to all such jilt- 
ers as these." 

Aristotle says there are certain occasions when 
things ought to be done magnificently, and the pop- 



THE BASHFUL LOVER.— J. M. Burfield. 

ping of the question is one of these. For does not 
the whole future happiness of both the man and 
woman often depend upon the answer given at this 
supreme moment? And who so thoughtless as to 
change his or her destiny in a light and unthinking 
manner, regardless of the time and surroundings ? All 
men and women do not dwell, like lords and ladies, 
in fine castles, and can not always be choosers of 
either time or place for the plighting of faith and the 
exchange of vows. Stedman, who sings of the rus- 
tic New England lover, in his song of "The Old 
Love and the New," says : 

" Once more on the fallow hillside, as of old, I lie at rest ; " 

and subsequently he narrates how the lady refused 
to wed him, and the changes wrought by time upon 
his feelings : 

" Here it was that I loved her— as only a stripling can, 
Who doats on a girl that others knew no mate for the future 



It was well, perhaps, that at last my pride and honor outgrew 

her art, 
That there came an hour, when from broken chains I fled — 

with a broken heart. 

'Twas well : but the fire would still flush up in sharp, heat-light- 
ning gleams. 

And ever -at night the false, fair face, shone into passionate 
dreams ; 

The false, fair form, through many a year, was somewhere close 
at my side, 

And crept, as by right, to my very arms, and the place of my 
patient bride. 

Bride and vision have passed away, and I am again alone ; 
Changed by years ; not wiser, I think, but only different grown : 
Not so much nearer wisdom is a man than a boy, forsooth, 
Though, in scorn of what has come and gone, he hates the ways 
of his youth. 

Rock and forest and meadow, — landscape perfect and true I 
O, if ourselves were tender and all unchangeful as you, 
I should not now be dreaming of seven years that have been. 
Nor bidding old love good-by forever, and letting the new love 



